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ESSAY 

ON THE STYLE OF TACITUS.* 



L Tacitus was the inventor of an entirely new style of historic 
composition; or rather he did not himself designedly form it, but, 
while he applied himself 'to writing history with a different design 
and spirit from other authors, a new style of expression was the 
natural and necessary result. For formerly it had been a prevalent 
custom among writers of history, not only to defer writing till they 
had arrived at a mature age, but also to compose with calm and tran- 
quil feelings ; differing in this respect from orators, who were wont 
to believe that the effect of their speaking would correspond with the 
degree of energy and emotion with which they spoke. Hence the 
calm ? smooth and flowing style of the ancient historians, even of 
those who desired to be distinguished from the others by a sort of 
peculiar dignity. 

Now Tacitus was the first to depart from the rules of these wri- 
ters. For it was the natural bent of his genius, not so much to nar- 
rate the mere facts and events of history, which are often fortuitous, 
but he labored especially to exhibit the character and spirit of the 
actors in his scenes. Hence his chief merit, his great power, is seen 
in the delineation of character : whether he labors by description to 
place before us the image of some distinguished man; or so relates 
his deeds, that the reader, by his own discernment, forms an opinion 
of his secret motives and principles of action. 

But since constant reflection upon virtue or vice has a veiy great 
influence over the passions, he came to write in an excited rather 
than a tranquil state of mind, so that he seems to possess more of the 
ardor of youth than of the maturity of age. Now of such a state of 
mind, a rapid and energetic style is the natural expression and the 
necessary result. In a word, his style is impetuous, always hasten- 
ing on to the issue, impatient of delay. And this arose not merely 

* Abridged from the Prolegomena of L. Doderlein to hi* edition of Tacitus, 
torn. U; Halle, 1847, and translated from the Latin by Mr. Marshall Henahavr, 
Ai M n Tutor in Amherst College. 
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from his own natural disposition, but he adapted the style of his nar- 
rative to the taste of his age. For, as is usually the case in a time 
of great moral declension, not only lassitude and listlessness, but 
also, at the same time, a sort of morbid desire for haste, had taken 
possession of the spirits of men ; while those qualities which are a 
proper mean between them— calmness of spirit and a healthy activity 
— are the characteristic of but few. Hence what was formerly con- 
sidered simplicity and dignified repose, then began to appear dull, 
spiritless and insipid. Tacitus was therefore impelled at the same 
time by his own genius, and by the taste of his age, to a hurried style 
of expression. 

But rapidity is opposed to dignity, — a grace which cannot be sepa- 
rated from equability and moderation* And since dignity, in ancient 
times, was the peculiar characteristic and requisite of a good history, 
so skill was necessary in the later historians to temper rapidity with 
dignity. To accomplish this purpose, Tacitus employed the utmost 
diligence in producing an ornamented diction. 

Now since I must briefly treat of the style of Tacitus, I will first 
show by what arts, nay, even by what artifices, he attained to that 
brevity which we admire as appropriate and peculiar to this writer ; 
secondly, by what means he made his style at the same time dignified 
and beautiful.* 

2. The conciseness of Tacitus is proverbial. But an incorrect 
notion has prevailed among some, viz* that this consists mostly in the 
brevity of single expressions, such as resemble the responses of 
oracles. And this style of writing does indeed prevail in the treatise 
on Germany, inasmuch as it is best adapted to description ; and while 
John Mueller and others, who seek a reputation for the same, imitate 
it, they think they are rivalling Tacitus. But, on the contrary, the 
acute judgment and the consummate skill of this writer are seen in this 
very thing, that he adopted this style, so rare, only in treating those 
subjects, the nature of which demanded it, while in other connections 
he is scarcely less fond of full and rounded periods, not being inferior, 
in this respect, to Cicero and Livy. At the commencement of the 
Annals, he hastens, in a series of very brief propositions, to premise 
whatever was important, from which he passes to a very full and 
brilliant period, and thus introduces the history itself, as if he would 
show the difference between the preface and the real history, by a 
sudden change of diction. The orations, inserted in the narrative, 
consist, according to the character of the speaker, sometimes of con- 

* I have been assisted much in this Essay by the Prolegomena of G. Boetticher 
to the Lexicon on Tacitus, Berlin, 1830 ; and by the Excursus ad Tac. Agricolam 
of C. L. Roth, Norimb. 1833. 
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cise sentences, sometimes of rounded periods. And in the narration 
of heroic deeds, battles and debates, he varies his style, according as 
he himself hastens on to more important matters, or desires to urge 
and hurry forward the minds of his readers, or to delay them and 
persuade them to a calmer examination of the subject. Therefore he 
never wearies us by a series of concise sentences, continued beyond 
proper limits, which is a fault of Seneca* 

Tacitus has omitted nothing which would contribute to brevity of 
style. In this he chose to imitate, not so much the oracles, as the 
ancient Roman writers. For as the language of the Greeks was 
made, and, as it were, born to express grace (x<fpira), so that of the 
Romans contained in it the elements of dignity, brevity and, as it 
were, of authority. In its own nature it was fitted to illustrate that 
common saying : quot verba> tot pondera. I might mention the want 
of the article — a thing to be regretted in other respects — as among 
the chief reasons and sources of this merit, although this is not the 
place for examining this subject more fully. Now Cicero, and the 
writers of his time, disregarded, in a manner, this natural character 
of the Latin tongue, while they attempted to soften the rough power 
and strength of the Roman language by the polish and refinement of 
the Greek* But those writers who adorned the age of the Caesars 
after the time of Tiberius — Seneca and Tacitus — again departed from 
this elegance of style* For they carefully and intelligently cherished 
that style of expression, which the ancient Romans, almost without 
cultivation and under the impulse of their nature, had employed. 
Besides other advantages, they labored to preserve the power of the 
ancient style, in such a way as both to avoid the antique rudeness of 
an uncultivated age, and drop the effeminate vtrbosity of a subse- 
quent period. 

While therefore Tacitus strove to speak so that every word might 
have its weight, he made use of many, or rather of all kinds of in- 
genious contrivances, not neglecting even the most minute* Nor, 
while I am pursuing this subject, do I entertain any fear of seeming 
to depreciate the ability of Tacitus, as if it were the mark of a weak 
and narrow mind, in so earnest a narration of the most important 
events, to choose his words with a sort of scholarlike care and anxi- 
ety. The foundation and source of so rich a diction was the sublime 
genius of Tacitus, the greatness of his mind, and the strength and 
fervor of his emotions. At the same time, it is well known with 
what almost religious scrupulosity the ancients elaborated, each one for 
himself, their style and language ; and, in so doing, attributed less to 
a sort of divine power and inspiration, (as if words would flow from a 
subject spontaneously,) than to industry and care. Remarkable sto- 
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lias are told even about TTiucydides, of such a careful choice respect* 
ing substantives mid infinitives ; but Tacitus lived at an age which 
was much richer in the rules of grammar and rhetoric, and, as was 
natural for a Roman, he strove more earnestly than the Greeks to 
render his style as effective as possible. Wherefore to that hurried 
breviloquence, to which he was led by the impulses of his nature, he 
superadded all the ornaments of learning, art and taste, not fearing 
the appearance or the reproach of a labored brevity, but freely reject- 
ing the merit of a plain, pure and natural style. Now this brevity is 
seen in choosing the shortest words which will express the thoughts* 
in omitting as many words as possible, and finally in condensing the 
sentences themselves within the smallest possible compass. 

3, To commence with the smallest matters, he generally prefers the * 
shorter forma of words to the longer, sometimes contrary to common 
usage. Few, I think, use simple vX for velut % as if y as he does in 
Ann. II., 34; HI-, 9 ; or for prout 3 Ann. L, 61 ; Hist IL, 46: qua 
for quatenus, since, even at the hazard of obscurity, Ann. VI., 10 ; 
XL, 8 ; XV, , 72 ; Hist. H., 31 i super for imuper f Hist II., 34. For 
the same reason he often used ne, where the common rule required 
tU non> e. g,, Ann. II., 29. Ma moderam ne lenire neve asperate 
crimina videreiur, Add. XI., 15, 29 ; XII., 47 ; XVI., 4 ; Hist, HI., 
11. If we can put confidence in the MSS. he also often used que 
for qtwque. See in Ann. IV., 74 ; VI., 33 ; XII,, 35, 

Tacitus often manifests a sort of dislike for substantives ending in 
tia; for besides their length they often seem meager and jejune. 
He therefore prefers aemulatus, dispositu$ t advectus, and such like 
words, to aemulatio^ and those of a similar form. Hence I have 
defended diver sus in Ann. XIII., 9 ; and pulsus in Hist, IV., 18, as 
the true reading. Elsewhere he is wont also to employ the primitive 
noun in place of the derivative, as in Ann. VI., 5, Dial. 3, fabulae 
for cor^ahiilatianes ; G, 26, fenus for feneratic ; Hist. II,, 2, auden- 
tioribus spatiis for spatiaiionibus. And since the use of deponent 
verbs had long prevailed, by which means the language was virtually 
robbed of an equal number of passive verbs and thereby impoverished, 
Tacitus did not hesitate to return to the ancient signification of such 
words, and to use passives that were obsolete in his age, gaining the 
advantage of brevity, and, at the same time, the appearance of an- 
tiquity. Hence adipisci is used passively in Ann, XV,, 12 ; opperiri > 
Ann, XI., 26 ; ulcisci, Ann, L, 9 ; and palari % Hist. HL, 80 ; perhaps 
also^ijferi, Dial. 25, 

4. The use of simple words ir stead of compound is very extensive, 
tn which Tacitus vies with poets. The principle of this license is 
no other than to substitute the genus for the species ; for instance, 
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quaerere instead of acquirere* Ann, L» 35 ; instead of eon^wtfw^ 
Ami. ATI., 1 ; instead of exywtrere, Ann, IL» 63 ; instead of requirm 
= desiderate. Hist. IV. f 6, Hence this exchange is usually made 
with a loss of definiteness, but with advantage in regard to brevity, 
I will mention a few examples, unique indeed, bat yet allowed by 
all. Hist L, 84, congestu lapidum stare = constare. — Ann, XIV., 21, 
struere = destruere. — Ann. XV., 14, cemererti = decemerent . — G,, 8, 
tristem cvliu = ad incolendum, — Ann, XTV\, 4, pectori haerens,= 
irihaerens* — ifist ILL, 57, miscehajti = immiseebant* — Hist, HI., 25, 
ptdsos = impulses* — Hist, L, 35, sistens — ohsistens. — Ann, XV-, 
50, cepisse = suscepisse* In many other places I have restored this 
usage from the MSS., where other editors have not ventured to do 
so: e* g,, Agr, 4, Sublime et rectum ingmium, L e., erv&um. — Hist 
IV., 20, Omnibus partis rumpunt y where the common editions have 
erumpunt. — Hist, IV,, 81, Postremo aestimari a medicisjubel^ where 
Eraesti has preferred existimari- — Hist TV., 43, Si pauca supra 
petiero ah initio t Edd. repetiero* Perhaps also cursaturus should be 
preferred to incursaturus in A. 1 , 

5, The dignity of the Latin language is impaired by nothing more 
than by a frequent use of particles, pronouns, or auxiliary verbs ; on 
the other hand it is increased when nouns follow nouns or verbs di- 
rectly, so that the idea seems to be evident from the simple force of 
the words. Thus originate those sentences which strike our ears, 
and those of the Greeks, as too cumbrous and heavy, since there is 
no pause allowed after the separate parts and words. But the same 
expressions had a veiy pleasing sound to the Romans, and especially 
to Tacitus, as the following : Agrippina aequi impatiens> dominandi 
avida, virffibm curis feminarum vitia exuerat, Ann. VL, 25. In this 
example, whatever is heavy was produced spontaneously without 
any design or study. But weight and stateliness may be promoted 
by an intentional effort of the writer. With this view Tacitus omits 
the more unimportant words oftener, and with more studious design, 
than any other writer. And first he refrains from the use of prepo* 
silions, satisfied with the power of the case alone. Hence ab or ex 
is omitted contrary to common usage. Hist V., 23, Gommeatus OaUia 
adventantes, cf IIL, 16. — Agr* 18, Cujus possessions remcatum. — 
G. 14, Exigunt pHncipis sui liberalitate ilium heUatorem equutn. — 
Hist I,, 55, Non tamen qutequaminmodumconcionis out suggestu 
hcutus.— HI,, 29, Cum superjacta tela iestudine laberentur. 

Hence I have restored the shorter reading of the manuscripts in 
Agr. Id ; Ut civtiates proximis hibernis in remote el avia deferrent, 
and Hist HL, 74 : Clamore proximis orto. In both places the editions 
have a proximis. 
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In the same way the dative is very often used for the ablative with 

*£, e. g*, Hist IIL, 70 : Ne militibus inierficeretur. Moreover, in 
la omitted* e, g* s Hist V,, 5 : Viiisque aurea temph reperta. Hist L, 
13 : Hi discordes et rebus minoribus sibi quisque tendentes. 

Hence I have erased in of the common editions as often as it is 
wanting in the MSS. Hist. II., 33 : Imperia ducum incerto reliquerat. 
Hist L, 68: Ipsi (in) medio vagi> as Ann, II., 62, Hist II., 69: 
Appuhu liloris irucidatus. 

Moreover, ad or in is used or omitted promiscuously before the ac- 
cusative. I pass by those examples in which a preposition enters 
into the composition of the verb, as, advolvi genua ; although even 
such have given offence, as Hist. III., 43, Stoechadas insukts qffertur ; 
and c* 60, Omniaque quae agenda forent . , . aderat ; for in both these 
places the old editions inserted ad. Very often the early editors si- 
lently inserted a preposition, which, upon the authority of the manu- 
scripts, I have either erased, or advised to erase, or ought myself to 
have erased* Hist, III., 7 : (in) majus aecipitur* Agr. 10 : (in) 
nniversum aestimanti* The following are more peculiar to Tacitus : 
Hist. L, 46 : Murium Celsum . ♦ . (ad) supplicium expo&tulabant. 
Hist II., 36 : Macer (ad) exiiium poscebatur. 

I suspect that I shall hardly persuade many that Tacitus males 
use of this license ; bnt, at all events, it was worth while to set forth 
a number of examples, and the unanimity of the MSS, And surely 
it would be wonderful harmony between books, if the same error 
were so often repeated. Each one, according to his own taste, will 
concede to Tacitus more or less of this liberty of accomplishing, by 
the power of the cases alone, most purposes for which other writers 
think prepositions necessary. I only add, Hist EL, 63 : Ne periculo 
principis f amain clementiae (tffeetarel ; cf* IV., 69. Hist EL, 70 : 
Valgus clamore et gaudio deflectere via. 

6. The use of the genitive is likewise somewhat more extensive 
with Tacitus than with other Latin authors, since, by its assistance, 
he could dispense with prepositions. What other writer has used 
jus libertarum f Hist EL, 92, or jus militum, Ann, XL, 33, for in lib* 
trios, in mililes ? 

Tacitus seeks the same brevity in the use of the dative $ which he 
is wont to substitute, with far greater freedom than other writers, for 
the preposition ad y with the accusative. He says, in the same sense, 
Ann. II., 58, Neu proceres . . . ad discordias traheret y and Agr. 12, 
Per primipes factwmbus et studiis trahuntur; or, Hist II., 46, In 
lacrimas effusus f and L, 69, lacrimis effusus ; or, Hist IV,, 5, Ut 
JLrmior adversus fartuiia, and, A, 35, firmus advebsis. With charac- 
teristic love of variety he has brought together both constructions in 
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Ann. XIV., BQ^Adversa pravitati ipshis 9 prospera ad fortunam 
referebaL 

I will add some instances in which the more unwonted use of the 
dative has, from its unfrequency, escaped the notice of commenta- 
tors, or may, from its resemblance to the ablative, escape the notice 
of the reader ; Hist, L, 89, Pads adversa reipubtkae pertinuere ; 
G,, 38, Propriis natwnibus discrcti; u, Hist, IV,, 16 ¥ Propriis cu- 
neis componit ; Hist. L, 77, Sacerdotiis recoluit^ L e., in sacerdotia res- 
titute ; Hist. L, 55. 76, Sacramento adigere* Moreover, he uses the 
dative for adversits^ with the accusative ; A, SO^/amae defendil, L e. f 
adversus famam* On the contrary, he sometimes prefers a preposi- 
tion to the ordinary dative, when it will serve his purpose ; Ann* IL f 
39j Forma hand dissimUi in dominum erat ; and he substitutes in 
vulgus for the dative vulgo, see in Hist, L, 71. 

7. He is no less sparing in the use of coryu7ictions t and is peculiarly 
fond of asyndeta. The style of the Latins differs very much in the use 
of asyndeta from that of the Greeks, For since the Greeks make use 
of very many exceedingly small conjunctions, and such as often do not 
even form a syllable, as in elision hi and rf , they were not accustom-* 
ed, merely for the sake of brevity or convenience, to omit conjunc- 
tions, but they omit them as often as it will subserve the purposes of 
rhetoric. It is different with the Latins ; since their conjunctions 
have a fuller sound, and, in their length, equal many nouns and 
verbs, as <mtem y tpiidem, igi£ur 3 it was worth while, for the sake 
of rapidity and conciseness, to be sparing in the use of them. Thence 
the books of the Latins abound in asyndeta, even where they have 
no peculiar significance or rhetorical power. Owing to the unprece- 
dented frequency with which he uses this liberty, the style of Tacitus 
is considered, for the most part, concise, and similar to that which the 
French call style coupe. For its character is seen, not only in its 
refraining from the longer forms of propositions, but also in its gen- 
erally omitting connectives between the separate propositions. 

The peculiarity of Tacitus is seen in his frequent omission of the 
two conjunctions et and sed, Most Latin writers omit the copulative el 
as often as, by the rhetorical figure asyndeton, three or more separate 
parts of a sentence are connected together, since they dislike to use 
many conjunctions in the same sentence* But Tacitus joins two 
members in the same way, in accordance with a custom of the an- 
cient Romans, which Niebuhr has noticed.* Examples are too nu- 
merous to require specification. Moreover, it is customary with 
Tacitus to omit sed y especially after negative propositions, Ann, IV*, 



* Ram. Gesch., T. i., p. *26, ed. third, 
2 
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35, Non mode Ubertas % etiam libido impunita ; Add. IIL, 19 ; XYL, 
29 ; Hist, IL, 27. Hence, without reason, Lipsius has urged the in- 
sertion of sed in Dial. 8. Nec hoc illis alterius ter milte sestertium 
praestat ; ipsa eloquentia, evidently like Agr. 37. Some MSS. also 
omit sed in G. 10, Non solum ajmd plebem sed apud proceres> apud 
sacerdotes* 

Of relative conjunctions ut is sometimes omitted by asyndeton, and 
not by ellipsis. For, in Ann, III., 10, Petitum est, cognitionem re- 
ciperet, is not properly an ellipsis. And the same construction is 
found in many other passages. 

8. At this day, indeed, when the science of grammar has begun to 
be so much improved, no one will call such examples ellipses. I 
now pass to ellipses proper. 

Tacitus omits auxiliary verbs almost without any distinction of 
tense or mode. A, 16, Ac velutpacti; ibid. 1> ni incursaturus, sciU 
essem. Add. Hist IL, 42 ; Hist II., 76, quod inckoaturi, soil, sunt, 
where the editions have inchoatur. The following may justly be 
considered somewhat harsh; Hist IV., 7, Satis Marcello (sit) quod 
Neronem in exitium tot innocentmm impulerit. Hist IV., 65, So - 
cius (esse) jactahat. 

He is also accustomed to omit many other words, and the more 
general the signification of each, the more frequently it is omitted, as 
words of doing. Hist. L, 36, Omnia serviliter pro dorninatione. 
Thus must be explained without correction, Agr. 27, At Brittanni 
non virtute sed occasione et arte ducts (factum esse) rati ; coll. Hist. 
IL, 19. Numberless ellipses of this kind might be mentioned of 
words of speakings thinking f fearing^ &n&going f not entirely pecu- 
liar to Tacitus, since Cicero also has a similar usage, e. g., N. IX II,, 
4, Augwes rein ad senatum, (tulerunt) ; senatus ut abdicarent con- 
sules (decievit) ; abdicarunt- There are many more in his letters 
to Atticus which exhibit even some appearance of haste. Where- 
fore, I do not understand why any one should wish to change, A. 9, 
Nullum ultra potestatis personam, scil. agebaL Much less has 
Ernesti lightly forced agere into c, 19, Nihil per liber tos servosque 
public ae reu 

I pass by other common ellipses, as, of causa and potius. One 
that is rare has escaped the notice of commentators, in Hist. III., 10, 
Et ut proditionis (sciL reum) ira militum in Flavianum incubuiU 

9, Brachylogy (0^axa\oyta) resembles ellipsis very closely. In el- 
lipsis, words must be supplied evidently from some external source ; 
these which are omitted through brachylogy are implied in the ad- 
joining words, and must be supplied from what either precedes or 
follows. Of this figure there are three kinds. The first is when the 
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same word, that has been once expressed, must be understood again ; 
as, Hist. III., 70, Simulationem prorsus et imaginem deponendi im- 
perii (mil. imaginem, speciem) fuisse; G* 19, jVe (scil, maritum) 
ianquam maritum^ sed tanquam matrimonium amenL See in Hist* 
IV., 5 ; Agr. 20. Also words must often be understood again after 
a longer distance, though the obvious meaning of the sentence 
requires the repetition. Hist* II*, 21, Moles perfringendis (scil. 
pluteis et vineis,) obruendisque hosttbus expediunt, unless for the 
sake of concinnity, operibus must be supplied. Hist. V. f 6, Praeci- 
puum montium Ltbanon erigit, sciL Judaea ; A. 10, Dispecta est et 
Thule, quam hactenus^ sciL invenit domuitque. 

Another kind of brachylogy is when, in some word, a similar word, 
springing from the same root, is implied, so that one case must be 
supplied from another, one mode from another, a verb from a noun, 
and vice versa, and in fine, homogeneous words from homogeneous, 
for the purpose of completing the sense. Hist. HL, 9, In Vitellium 
ut inimici (scil* inimica) praesumpsere ; G. 20, Pares (paribus) 
validaeque (validis) miscentur ; Hist. L, 37, Plus rapuit Icelus 
quam quod PolycUti , . * (scil. rapientes or praedati) perierunt ; 
Hist, I., 32, Tradito more quemcumque principem adulandi licentia 
acclamationem , soil, advlabantur ; Hist. IV., 24, Ftaccus lectos , , , 
legato tradit ut quam maximis per ripam itineribus celeraret, ipse 
navibus (sc. celeraturus,) invalidus corpore, invisus militibus. 

Also simple words are supplied from compound, and one compound 
word from another. Ann. I., 17, Hmc , . • tentoria (scil, emi) hinc 
vacationes munerum redimi ; Hist I,, 8, Cluvius Rufus t vir facun- 
dus et pacts artibus, (scil. expert us,) bellis inexpertus. To the 
same head must be referred the following : Hist. HI*, 46, Castra le- 
gionutn exsctndere parabant t (scil. et exscidissent,) ni Mucianus 
sextam tegioncm opposuisset ; A* 13, Agitasse Caiurn Caesarem de 
intranda Brittannia, satis constat, (et intraturum fuisse) ni velox 
mgenio . . * et ingentes adversus Germaniam conatus frustra fuis- 

sent ; Hist. II., 68} A. 4, Se studium philosopkiae acrius 

kausisse f (et porro hausturum fuisse,) ni prudentia matris coercuis- 
seL Those who would translate such expressions briefly and clear- 
ly into the English, should substitute for the hypothetical clauses but 
with the indicative* Finally, in the third kind of brachylogy, a word 
conveying an idea in contrast with some adjoining word must be sup- 
plied. Hist- II., 30, Hinc aemulatio ductbus : Caecina (Valentem) 
ut foedum et maculosum ; ille^ (Caecinam) ut tumidum et vanum 
irridebant ; Hist* EL, 74, Esse privatis cogitationibus progressum 
(et regressum) et prout velint plus tninusve sumi ex fortuna. See 
Ann, L, 55 ; Hist. II,, 87 ; IV., 80. 
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10. Zeugma approaches quite nearly to brachylogy. Hie follow* 
ing are examples : Hist II,, 80, Caesarem (vocare) et omnia prin- 
cipals vocabula cumulare. See C. Roth, in Agr. Exc. XXXII. 

There is a species of the same zeugma in that custom, surprising to 
our ears, and scarcely imitable in our language, of uniting the same 
verb or word in one sense with one, and in another sense with another 
part of the sentence, Pindar took the lead in this : IX** J" oivopdov 
$fav tcafBivov T* <r$vtvvM y he slew CEnomaus and (married) the virgin ; 
and in like manner Soph* Trach., 353, Like this is Hist* L, 67, 
Plus sanguinis ac praedae Caecina hausit ; Hist. II-, 32, Brittan- 
nicum milium haste et mari distineri ; Agr. 25, Silvarum et mon- 
iium profunda; Agr, 45, Nos Maurici Rusticique visits, nos inno* 
centi sanguine Senecio perfudit* 

11. Another means of conciseness is that grammatical figure 
which we, at this day, are beginning to call pr&gnanlia — a word 
quite recently formed and a barbarous substantive — but yet appro- 
priate, and withal necessary, which flie more strict, if they choose, 
may call struclura praegnans. Very often a secondary idfea lies 
concealed in some noun or verb, unseen indeed, but breathing like 
the foetus in the womb, and frequently also very forcible* I could 
wish that some one of the great grammarians had defined, in an ap- 
propriate treatise, the compass and limits of this figure, that I might 
have some authority to follow ; but now each, according to his own 
humor, is accustomed to use a vague and undefined word ; a privi- 
lege which I shall claim for myself. Both nouns and verbs, and 
likewise adverbs, are employed prmgnanter. Thus he says cupido 
for pecuniae cupido^ in Ann, XII., 67 ; Hist. L, 66 ; and on the other 
hand pecunia in the same sense, Hist, III., 41. The following come 
under the same class, Hist, I, 86, Occulta habitu, sciL animi; for it 
ought not to be understood of the assumption of a false dress ; Hist. 
3*, 19, Cumuh$i sell, corporum; Hist, IV,, 86, Modesiiae imagine in 
altitudtnem (silentii) conditus; Hist, IV,, 72, Stare integrant sedem 7 
scil. belli ; Dial. 6, Publico, sciL judicio ; Ingenium ~ commentum 
ingeniiy in Hist. HL, 28 ; Gaudm fungi = gaudii significatime or 
gratulationey Hist. II,, 65 ; Reposcentibus prospera^ L e. f prosperorum 
ratitmem, Hist. III., 13 ; Qui naves 7 qui classem, qui mare expects 
bant) Agr. 18, L e,, aggressianem per mare apertum ac mm per 
fretum. In like manner with these words : Hist L, 76, mansit y sciL 
in fide; Agr, 45, peifudit, sciL horrore ; Agr. 25, complecti, sciL 
bettor as, Hist. L, 36, Agr. 18, praesumpsere, scil. spe. 

Frequently also adverbs or ablatives, datives or accusatives used 
like adverbs, bear some attributive, either adjective or participle, as it 
were, concealed in them. This is evidently contrary to Cicero's 
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custom, who preferred to call his work libri dc officii* script^ ratter 
than to omit the participle. Now Tacitus, for the sake of rapidity in 
his narrative, left such words to be supplied by the reader, as often 
as he thought there coiild be no danger of mistake : Hist. L, 31, 
Longinvm exarmant r quia iwn ordine militiae (superior) sed e Galbae 
amicis * * , erat ; Hist. IIL, 82, Vitelliani sola desperatione (adjuti) 
ruebant ; Hist* IV., 84, Plurimi Ditem pattern insignibust quae in 
ipsa manifesto aut per ambages (significata) cayectarU ; Hist. V,, 5, 
Judaei mente sola (visibile) unumque numen intelligunt; Hist. L,80, 
Pessimus quisque in occasimiem praedae^ soil, in tent us; Agr. 30, 
Spem in mstris tftanibus (posituin) babebant ; Hist, III. 62, Exerci- 
tus immane quantum (aucto) animo exitium valentis ul finem belli 
accepU; Hist. L, 83, Pktas vestra acrius quam considerate (demon* 
strata) exdtavii, 

A few of these examples have escaped the notice of commenta- 
tors j others, through a forgetfulness of this license, have been in- 
correctly understood : Agr, 6, Electus quern contubemio (dignum) 
exisiimaret ; Hist. IIL, 33, Defossa eruere, faces in manibus 
(gerentes), like the English " torch in hand,*' Nor ought the fob 
lowing to be thought harsh, Hist. L, 31, Alexandriam praemissos at- 
que inde rursus (revocatos) refovebat. 

Frequent also is that kind of praegnantia to which I may venture 
to give the name structura contractu, of which the most familiar 
examples are Oiyrnpia vincere^ or pontem jungere. In Tacitus I 
find navare bellum^ i, e,, operam havare bello ; Hist, IV*, 37, ad 
liberandum obstdium; Hist. II., 60, Fidem absolvit ; Hist V* s 11, 
Proelia serebant, i* e*, manus conserebant proeliis; Hist. IL, 34, 
iVe miles segne otium tereret^ i* e., segni otio tempus. Some- 
times he has the same, even when he gains nothing in brevity. 
Hist. HI., 56, Vt nube atra diem obtenderent^ which differs not 
more from the common ut nubem atram diei obtenderentj than 
urbem muris circumdare differs from urbi muros. See Hist. II,, 2, 
Formam deae paucis disserere. Editors ought to have recognised 
the same usage in Hist. IIL, 3, Hue illuc tracturus interpretatw- 
nem> i, e,,res tnterpretatione. To the same head I refer, Hist. L, 42, 
In utrumque latus iransverberatus. 

12. By attraction not brevity indeed, but rapidity is favored ; the 
number of words is not diminished, but of pauses^ and the members 
of the sentences are more closely connected together. Nouns are 
attracted from their state of apposition, and are forced into the rela- 
tion of adjectives. Hist* L, 65, Uno amne discretis^ i. e., una re, 
amne ; Hist. IV., 56, Ceierum vulgus, i. e., ceteris vulgus; Hist 
III. 41, Aderant vis et pecunia et mentis fortunae novissima libido. 

2* 
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To the same class belong, Agr* 17, Cum Cerialis quidem alter iu 
successoris curam * * . obruisset, and, G. 25, Cetera domus qffici 
uxor ac liberi exseguuntur. To destroy the attraction by inserting 
a comma here, may adapt the construction to our ears, but won It, 
not exhibit the thought in the light in which it was viewed by tht 
ancients. In the same way I read* Hist. II., 27, Quam altiore ah 
initio repetam, L e., altius, ab initio. 

To a similar attraction belong nominatives with infinitives, after 
the example of the Greek and Latin poets : Hist IV., 55, Socius 
(esse) jaciabat ; Hist IV., 40, Cognitus est confugisse; Hist, II., 
74, Legiones secuturae sperabantur; Hist IV, 23, Vis et arma 
satis place bant, i. e M vim et arma satis fore placebat ; and, II., 76, 
Ipse qui suadet considerandus est adjtciatne y etc. Agr. 43, has 
been correctly restored, Momenta ipsa deftcientis . . ♦ nunciata 
constabant ; Hist. I., 34, Muta ista et inanima intercidere ac re* 
parari promiscua sunt. 

Of the same class the following is a very common specimen: 
Hist. II., 82, Sufficere videbatur . . . pars copiarum et dux Mucia- 
nus et Vespasiani nornen et nihil arduum fatis, L e M et quod nihil 
arduum esset fatis; Hist. V., 21, Obstitit formido et remiges per 
alia militiae munia disperse 

13, Thus far I have examined those sources of brevity which 
may be referred to the established rules of grammar* There are 
other examples which cannot be explained under a grammatical term. 
For example, sometimes the narrative hastens forward so rapidly that 
it includes two different events in the same expression : Hist. L, 46, 
Laco praefectus tanquam in insulam seponeretur ab evocato quern 
ad caedem ejus Otho praemiserat confossus; Ann. XVI,, 13, Qui 
dum assidenti dum defientis saepe eodem rogo cremabantur* In 
tie latter, (Ae state of disease, and in the former, the act of going 
forth, which were intermediate, are passed by in silence. Add 
Hist. III., 29. Also Hist. H., 68, is obscure for the same reason : 
Ludicro initio, ni numerus caesorum invidiam Vitellio (MS. bello) 
auxisseL For the primary idea, ni numerus caesorum magnus 
fuissetj lurks concealed as it were in a single word. And Tacitus 
quite often did not condescend to relate those things the knowledge 
of which was necessary for clearly understanding the order of events, 
provided that readers, sufficiently attentive and discerning, could 
follow him by their own judgment or sagacity. Thus in Hist. L, 77, 
it is said that when Otho assigned the consulship to Vopiscus, pleri- 
que Viennensium honori datum interpretabantur f where the reason 
for such a construction cannot be clearly seen, unless we decide that 
Vopiscus was an inhabitant of Vienna. Yet that fact is nowhere 
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stated. I have noticed a similar example in Hist. II,, 71. But I know 
of no mora remarkable instance than Agr» 24, where the words nave 
prima transgre&sus were obscure, until it was discovered that 
Agricola had gone over (the previous autumn) from Britain to the 
continent, and so to Rome, a fact which Tacitus does not mention. 

14. Since now such a studied brevity seems to involve an excess 
of freedom, and to favor an abundance of materials, rather than to 
subserve the beauties of style, Tacitus makes a compensation by 
laboring intently to adorn his language, in order that he may not lose 
the praise of eloquence. 

Of the ancient authors of history, Cesar wrote in a style, pure, 
graceful and devoid of all ornament, not departing from the ordinary 
modes' of expression on the one part, and yet on the other avoiding 
the vulgarity of colloquial language by a somewhat artificial compo- 
sition. Sallust was fond of antiquated expressions and wrote in a 
style of peculiar gravity, still carefully preserving simplicity. Livy 
applied ornament to bis diction, and sought the praise of eloquence. 
But Tacitus believed that a kind of magnificence and sublimity of 
style was peculiarly adapted to the dignity of history. And in this, 
indeed, he resembled Thucydides, who himself also had cultivated a 
style widely removed from the ordinary eloquence of other writers ; 
not for want of genius, or through ignorance of letters, as soma 
suppose, but intentionally and understanding^ that he might not 
seem to have furnished the lovers of pleasure with a mere ijwvispc 
tt H *opax^JJM*-* In other respects there is almost a greater differ- 
ence between these writers, than resemblance, f For the Grecian 
writer, in discussions and orations, is especially and peculiarly con- 
densed and bold, though in his boldness approaching nearer to 
the austerity of philosophers than to the ornament of poets ; while in 
narration his style is very clear and flowing. Tacitus, on the con- 
trary, shaped his narrative to the cast of his own mind, therein rival- 
ling the vigor and boldness of poets ; but as often as he interwove 
orations, he contented himself with obeying the ordinary rules of 
eloquence. In fine, there is no essential difference between his 
style and that of poetry ; and strangely inconsistent are they, who 
refuse to Tacitus the use of any word or construction, while they 
freely grant the same to poets. And rarely indeed does he, while 
laboring to be brief, become obscure, as is usually the case in a 

* /. #. p 4 * a mere prize essay for temporary applause/' The expression is quoted 
from the Introduction of Thucydides 1 History, in which, as he says, he fives to 
the public tff%a h itt jiiXW, ft) dfiamfffAa c£ rd rapa^p^a, Ed. 

t Fried* Roth has written an excellent essay upon these writers, Verglai- 
caende Betrachtungen Uber Thucydides und Tacitus, Munchen, 1819. 
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matter so difficult and hazardous, (and when he seems to be so, it 
happens oftener through the fault of transcribers than through his 
own) : though not unfrequently when he strives to be sublime, he 
becomes, not bombastic indeed, but he is thought to depart too far 
from a proper simplicity, 

15. And first, the style of Tacitus is terse, polished and elaborate. 
Rarely, in comparison with his frequent use of other idioms, do we 
find in his works those anacolutha, the use of which with other 
writers presents the appearance, sometimes of a pleasing negligence, 
sometimes of a disagreeable carelessness. I have noticed a few, 
e. g. t in Ann- XIL, 52 ; Hist. IIL, 60 ; IV., 12, etc. 

If he sometimes so arranged liis words as to appear to have 
mingled different constructions, it ought not to be supposed that he 
did this without a design : Ann. III., 5, Perferre non toleravitj as 
Dial. 3, Maturare editionern festino y or, G. 30, Iniiium inchoare* 
This appeared to him somewhat stronger than (hat common accumu- 
lation of words, pertulit ac toleravit, which Cicero would prefer, as 
if this latter would add to the number of words, while his own ar- 
rangement would increase their power. 

The concurrence of genitives, which is so annoying wherever it is 
found, he carefully avoided, by employing the figure Hendiadys. 
Of the nature and advantage of this figure C. Roth has treated in a 
learned and critical manner. 

16. Moreover he paid a tribute of regard to ornament, in that he 
did not use special or trite words, particularly those which are called 
technical terms. He avoided these even when he thus lost some- 
thing in brevity. Hence, by a sort of circumlocution, he preferred 
to write, Hist. EL, 62, ludicrum juvenum rather than Juvenalia. 
In Dial. 32, he says, almost obscurely, jus civitatis (or jure civili ; 
whence has arisen confidence in the conjecture of Bach, which pro- 
poses as a correction, in HisL IV., 4, de hello civium for the corrupt 
eivilium, and the common correction civili. Perhaps the Medieeon 
MS. reads correctly, in Hist. H., 89, ponte Mulvi r where the editions 
have Mulvio; since in Ann. L, 8 ; lit., 4., he says campus Martis. 

Hence in the distinction of Latin synonyms, the authority of Taci- 
tus is more suspicious than that of poets. For he disregards (partio- 
ularly in antitheses) and spurns set and trite words. 

Kindred to this peculiarity is his rejection of foreign words, par- 
ticularly from the Greek, even though they had been naturalized by 
the Latins. Nowhere, except in the Dialogue, does he use the term 
philosophi : he says, sapientes^ although the ideas are unlike. He 
rarely uses the term poeta : he generally says vales. Rejecting asylum, 
he says subsidium. There is a remarkable example of this kind in 
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Ann, XV., 71, MUichus praemiis ditaius^ Conserxaloris nomen Graeco 
ejus rei xocabulo assumpsit. Yet he does not maintain so rigid and 
offensive an observance of this peculiarity as to avoid the use of 
whatever has a foreign sound ; he admits some such words, as tropaea^ 
asylum, chlamys, catapulta, acinaces* 

17. He hesitated not to revive ancient iwrds> and forms of words, 
which had been condemned by the refinement of the Ciceronian and 
the Augustan age, believing that there is more brilliancy in that which 
savors of antiquity. Editors have retained the datives senate, nwru, 
luxu % as also in Ann. XV., 65, Pcrsi for Persei; but at the same 
time they have rejected many ancient forms, lest Tacitus should ap- 
pear too unlike Cicero, In Ann. IV., 32, the Medicean MS. has 
compo$sivere t and not cornposuere ; and Ann, XIII,, 40; Hist IIL, 
22, cormim not cornu. It is easy indeed to correct such expressions 
according to the usage of Cicero, and to ridicule and charge with 
superstition those who rest their judgment upon the authority of a 
single MS. But if it is right carefully to pursue truth even in tho 
smallest matters, if it is right to reverence even with pious feeling not 
only the sentiments but the literary tastes and little preferences oi 
great geniuses, there is nothing— in matters which cannot be settled 
by any laws of human reason nor decided by any acuteness of judg- 
ment — there is nothing which I will trust sooner than even a single 
MS, It should, therefore, be well considered, whether, as in Germ. 
24, juvenior is retained without any other example ; so in Ann. VI., 
17, vendilio e£ emitio ought not to be retained, for which emptio is 
now read ; and in Ann. IV., 66, 1 have preferred to change the cor- 
rupt tolerant into tetulerunt rather than into tolerant. Editors have 
retained other readings also, which had long since gone out of date, 
as Hist I., 31, necdum for nondum; and Ann. IIL, 2, munera fungi. 
Nay, even the genitive vis has succeeded in maintaining its place, 
Dial, 26. And yet Ann. XIV,, 7, ejcpergens ; Ann. I., \> false ; Ann. 
IL, 14 f the singular sacri for hostiae ; Hist. I., 63, decori juventa f 
which are in no respect more unusual, have not obtained the same 
indulgence. It is surely a questionable scrupulosity which refuses 
such words to a writer who desired to be unique, and who did not 
even obtain an imitator, by a comparison with whom one can deter- 
mine what he did and what he did not approve. 

On the other hand, Tacitus, in my opinion, coined few new words ; 
unless, perchance, some one may think that all those words, which 
are found in his writings alone, were of course originated by him* 
But St is extremely difficult to decide whether Tacitus was the first 
to use any word, or whether we read it for the first time in his wri- 
tings* So long as he corresponds to all the rules for forming words, 
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60 for at least I think we ought to grant the indulgence to a writer, 
who is universally acknowledged to Jiave entertained no very great 
norror of the charge of novelty- Irreverentta^ improsper^ do indeed 
savor of novelty, as the invideniia of Cicero does, but they are con- 
ceded to Tacitus by all, I have not hesitated to propose by way of 
correction, in Hist lit, 21, the strange frequentative retortant. In 
Ann* XVI., 21, expectabilis is sufficiently defended by the authority 
of Tertullian; and I do not regret having recommended cmfestinem- 
lius in Ann. XV,, 3, and exapertae in Hist* V«, 13; or having de- 
fended ijidictus favor in Hist, IIL, 44* 

18. But as an innovator in the construction of words he was ex- 
ceedingly fruitful* He delighted in the unusual, as if itself an 
ornament, even though he gained nothing either in brevity or grace 
of style ; as if he remembered the precept of Horace, 

Dixeria egregie, netum si caliida yerbum 
Rediderit juncture novum. , 

I know not what other Latin author would have said utilis pro nobis, 
Agr. 12, I refrain from other examples, as they are obvious in every 
part of his works. In the use of the historical infinitive also, he 
differs from other writers by transferring it to present circumstances 
and customs of long standing. I would not have believed it, hod not 
three instances conspired to prove it, still unchanged by all the per- 
tinacious industry of editors, who, while they dispose of separate ex- 
amples, have forgotten the others* These are Germ* 7, mtdiri; 
Agr* 34, ruere ; and Dial* 30, insumere. I am inclined to think a 
fourth ought to be added, Ann* IIL, 54, Tot a majoribus repertae 
leges , , . c&ntemptu abolkae semriorem luxum facere 7 where editors 
have fecere ; not to mention those places in which I have recalled the 
usual infinitives from the 5£SS., Ann, L, 20; IL, 2. 38; VL, 18; 
Hist. IV., 20 ; to which I ought to add Hist. IL, 95, Facem Augustahs 
subdere ; and III,, 17, Quo pudore hand plures quam centum equites 
resistere ; and V*, 10, Pace per Italian* parta et externae curae redire f 
where editions have subdidere^ and re$tilere t and rediere* For no 
peculiarity of the Latin language might be expected to be more 
pleasing to Tacitus, none can be imagined better adapted to his style, 
so that I do not wonder that, in using it, he sometimes dared to go 
beyond proper limits. He may have shown audacity, and almost 
violence, but it would be a mark of even greater audacity and ex- 
travagance for us, who were born so many ages after him, in oppo- 
sition to so many examples, which are defended by the authority of 
the MSS., and which not even the genius of the language convicts 
of fault, to attempt forcibly to abridge this license, merely from & 
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comparison with other writers, to whom oar author intended to be 
unlike. 

Tacitus indulges in Greek constructions^ such as are used only by 
a few, or by himself alone- For ancient writers, from the com- 
mencement of the GracoLatin literature, had Introduced many 
GrBBcisms into the Latin language, most of which the following age 
dropped in order to introduce others in their stead. See Agr. 34, 
Ceterorum Britannorum Jugacissimi, an expression which the elder 
Pliny had used before. Also Hist. IV., 28, Id nomen appellantur; 
and DiaL 18, the words, pro Calone magis r resemble the Greek, 

19. Tacitus exerted himself particularly to secure continuity^ so 
much so that he rarely neglected it, and some portions he adorned 
with exquisite art by the use of this rhetorical beauty. He even 
added superfluous words, provided they would contribute to concin- 
nity ; as Hist IL, 72, Quidam militum errore veri seu turbarum 
studio certatim aggregabantur. He even disregarded the rules of 
grammar in his fondness for this ornament: e. g,, Ann, IV., 3, Ad 
conjugii spem, consortium regni et necem rnariti impulU y where the 
idea of consortium ought to depend upon spem f and therefore would 
regularly be in the genitive. 

He was careful to close his periods with well-chosen clausulea, 
whence that disagreement with grammatical rules in Ann. XTV,, 16, 
Species carminum . , , non una fluens ; and Germ, fi, Pecorum /e- 
cunda sed plerumque improcera. Furthermore he observed the law 
of variety with solicitous care, sometimes for the sake of euphony, 
as Ann. IL, 20, quibus — quis; sometimes to avoid the appearance of 
poverty in forms of expression* In this way he has sometimes 
troubled the reader, Ann. XV., 71, Verginium Rujum claritudo 
nominis expulii ; nam Verginius studia juvenum eloquentia f Musonius 
praeceptis sapientiae fovebat. In Hist, II., 87, he employs the same 
artifice, Calonum mirnems amplior, procacissimis etiotm inter servos 
lixarum ingeniis ; where he puts lixae instead of calones, in the last 
clause, for variety, both classes (cooks and campboys) being em- 
braced under each name. But he is particularly fond of varying the 
construction by enallage; e. g.. Hist, IL, 79, Ilia Syrioe, hoc Ju- 
daeae caput est; Agr. 33, ut . .decorum in frontem^ it a fugientibus 
periculosissima. 

Very often he shows his love of variety in passing from the active 
to the passive, and vice versa: Hist. IV., 77 ; Germ. 29, Nam nec 
tributis contemnunlur, nec publicanus adterit; and Hist. III., 56, 
Ignarus militiae y improvidtis consiliis f where editions have consiliL 

Frequently he varies the form of construction, as if for no other 
purpose than to exhibit the richness of his mother tongue, and to 
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show that the freedom of Latin writers could be abridged by no rigid 
and arbitrary rules: e. g., Ann. L, 18, Pturimi detrita tegmina et 
nudum corpus exprobantes ; Hist, IV, 77, Neque aliud excusandum 
habeOj quam quod vos Gallici foederis oblitos praedixerirn } merncriam 
Romani sacramenli tenere credidi. C. Roth has collected and ex- 
plained many examples in Agr. Ex. XIII* 

He also makes frequent use of the figures of rhetoric, in order to 
render his style brilliant, particularly of the antithesis: Hist. L 9 
36, Omnia serviliter pro domdiatione ; Ann. II., 52, Spe victokiae 
indued sutU ut vincerentur; Hist* I M 65, Una amne discretis 
connexum odium. Alliterations also, to which Latin authors are 
somewhat tempted by the very nature of their language : e. g., Ann. 
L, 51, n poeniieniiam^ quam pemiciem malebai; A, I, virtus 
vkil vitium. Moreover he abounds in what we call in barbarous Latin 
aHusumes. No one is ignorant into what absurdities the scrupulous- 
ness of commentators has fallen, who, as often as they find certain 
words, similar to those of some former writer, cry out at once, u imi- 
tation." But Tacitus often does not imitate others, but rather alludes 
to them, especially the poets, by repeating some words, remarkable 
either for beauty of sentiment or felicity of expression, and thus ex- 
citing a pleasing recollection in his readers. And it is often doubtful 
whether he did this wittingly or unwittingly. Now none of the poets 
was better known, or more celebrated at that age, than Virgil, whose 
words, Haec ubi dicta dedit, Iivy long ago had not hesitated to in- 
troduce into his narrative. Numberless expressions from the same 
author may be found in Tacitus, scattered here and there. More 
rarely will you find the words of Horace ; as, Ann. XV., 37, Ex iUo 
cantaminatorum grege> coll, Carm. L, 37, 9, for I do not believe, that, 
in common prose, eunuchs come under the term contaminati. No- 
where, so far as I know, does he allude to Ovid, a writer entirely 
unlike himself in taste and style, for I am not of the opinion that the 
words in Agr. 44, were drawn from Ovid. Of prose writers he 
quoted Sallust most frequently. From a comparison with Livy, 
Trillerus has made a good correction in Hist. II*, 80. Near the 
close of Agricola he manifestly refers his readers to a most beautiful 
passage of Cicero de Oratore. If I have rightly corrected Agr. 42, 
he has there quoted verbatim the language of Seneca. It were easy 
also to trace resemblances between Tacitus, Demosthenes, Thucy- 
dides, and Plato; and the verses of Homer are recognised in Hist I., 
80 ; and Agr. 34. 

Thus much concerning the style of Tacitus. If I had undertaken to 
write a book on Tacitus, many topics would still remain to be discussed 
touching the genius of the writer, and his political and religious 
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opinions ; touching his learning, his fidelity, tod his skill u an histo- 
rian. But now, since I have no other purpose than to write a preface 
to my edition, I have briefly discussed some subjects and have passed 
by others, particularly those which it is evidently better to omit, than 
to treat briefly and therefore unsatisfactorily. And it is better that 
those who start such questions should consult those books, (and they 
are not a few), in which the ideas of men of pre-eminent talent have 
been ably and fully unfolded. But concerning the style of our an* 
thor I have treated a little more extensively, in order to compensate 
for the small number and briefness of my notes ; and, at the same 
time, if I should seem to have used too great boldness in either ex- 
pressing an opinion or making a correction, to defend my position by 
bringing together under a single view the scattered examples. For 
this I have chiefly labored, and not with the more ambitious aim to 
set forth a sort of image and picture of the style of Tacitus. Who- 
ever shall undertake this, will find not a few who will repeat to him 
these lines of Goethe : 
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Noscituro, descrlpturo, quod animo et vita viget, 

Hoc tibi proridendum est, animura et vitam ut evittft priaa ; 

ProL&d* partes exanimatai facili traotabia ataau. 
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